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reflected the enormous growth of the sciences in relation to the humanities, the
proliferation of identifiable fields of study in which faculty and students could
specialize, and the reflection of practical and public service-oriented motivations
among the educational institutions, the students, and their parents.
The growth of differentiated and specialized fields of knowledge at the graduate
level is illustrated by the fact that in 1900 some 250 earned doctor's degrees were
granted by twenty-five institutions. By 1960 nearly 200 institutions granted some
10,000 doctorates. The separate fields in which the doctorate was awarded totaled
150 at World War I (about forty-five major branches of learning); they had grown to
550 in 1960 (about sixty to eighty "real" fields).40 The central fields of graduate
study leading to the doctorate were chemistry, history, botany, education, physics,
mathematics, English, economics, philosophy, psychology, zoology, geology, and
political science.
While the doctorate was not supposed to be a professional degree, but rather a
scholarly and learned degree, the trend was definitely toward the use of the degree in
preparing for positions in government, industry, business, and professional practice
rather than primarily in university teaching and research. The doctorate was, of course,
the prime certification and professional requirement for university and college posi-
tions. Still further evidence was the fact that professional doctorates amounted to
more than a third of the total number in 1960, the physical and biological sciences
more than a third, the social sciences a fifth, and the humanities about a tenth. The
trend toward professionalization was even more marked at the master's degree level,
nearly three-fourths being in the professional fields (nearly half in education alone). At
the undergraduate level a similar picture emerged.
Technical and professional education in the universities not only gave greater
attention to the long-established professions of law and medicine but also began to
give much greater recognition to the newer occupational fields that were struggling to
become full-fledged professions. Among these were agriculture, business, education,
journalism, architecture, social work, nursing, and library science. The junior colleges
and community colleges vastly increased the opportunity for postsecondary education
in general as well as for technical education. As the college and universities expanded
to meet these practical needs, however, many critics arose to attack the universities for
what they were doing. In general, the critics seemed to range themselves into two
opposing groups, the defenders of tradition and progressives who argued for moderni-
zation.
The traditionalists who formed an unbroken link with the scholarly traditions of
the past, wished to preserve as far as possible the humanistic conception of a liberal
education. They claimed that the universities had degenerated into mere service
stations for all sorts of industrial, commercial, and agricultural enterprises. They
insisted that the university must return to its proper function of scholarly achievement
by improving the intellectual quality of university training. On the other hand, the
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